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The Wider View 



The Spirit 
of the Eagle 


by Richard Harris 
Environmental Protection 
Program Manager 


The term "American Indian" conjures up thoughts 
of a deep spiritualism, a mystic connection with 
the natural world, a world of spirits and 
visions. For all the years of being the object 
of academic study, the American Indian remains 
an enigma. That is better than being thought of 
as "The Noble, Vanishing Savage," but just about 
as exaggerated. 

Actually, the original, native people merely 
accept things that are more readily than the 
rest of our population. Such things as the 
world being round and continuous, for example. 

We Indians live in and believe in a continuous 
world, where the spiritual and the commonplace 
are one. When we experience something new and 
different, we accept it. No rationalization or^^ 
theoretical construct is needed. Open minds are 
more likely to become aware of "different" 
things. That awareness leads eventually to 
acceptance, and acceptance leads to the 
recognition of a new reality. 

It is good to know that Connecticut has an 
Environment/2000" plan. This plan comes after 
years of trying to prove the world is flat and 
discontinuous, of compartmentalizing natural 
causes and effects, placing natural resources in 
square, restrictive little boxes called 
programs," operating with the logical, linear, 
flattening restraints of the dominant culture. 
Organization charts, deadlines, books, and 
regulations. 

From an Indian viewpoint, it is good. It is. 
Yet, we ask, if perhaps there were instead 
simple acceptance of what U, might there be no 
need for this plan? Floods do occur in a 
natural world, wetlands are needed to absorb 
precipitation, air is needed for us to breathe. 
Also, the Indians do not think only in terms of 
the year 2000, or for only our own children. We 
think in terms of the seven generations yet to 
come, those to whom we are obligated according 
to our Original Instructions. And, because each 
generation adds one more to the seven, there is 
no fixed and limited time. 

One time, not so far from this place, two i 
Indian leaders sat at a fire and talked of their’ 
people s views of the future. They had made 

___ (Continued on page 22.) 
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Governor William O'Neill is welcomed to the 1985 Powwow at Haddam Neck by Chief Strong Horse of the 
Narraganset Tribe. Looking on are DEP Commissioner Stanley J. Pac and DEP Indian Affairs Coordinator 
Edward Sarabia . 


The Tricky Job of 
the Indian Affairs Coordinator 


In the area where Indian and white cultures meet, 
things often are not what they seem 

by Robert Paier 
Photos by Tom O'Brien 


% 

"Do what you can with what you have 
now." 

These are the words of Ed Sarabia, 
DEP's coordinator of Indian Affairs. 
These are words of quiet sanity and 
purpose from a man who, like all In¬ 
dians, has confronted heartbreak, 
frustration, and disappointment. 

"The Indians are a minority," .says 
Sarabia, "but anyone who is the victim 
of injustice is a minority. Have you 
ever seen a 52-year-old woman who sud¬ 
denly finds herself without a husband, 
and must begin to make it alone in the 
world? She is a minority person. The 
point is that anybody, in the right sit¬ 
uation, can be in a minority. And when 
we fight for the rights of the Indians, 


because they are a minority, really we 
are fighting for everyone." 

Two Cultures 

Anyone who has spent time in the murky 
realm where Indian and white cultures 
interface knows that things often are 
not what they seem. Two traditions are 
involved here, two mind-sets, two ways 
of looking at the world which have yet 
to be harmonized and which, histori¬ 
cally, have resulted in the near extinc¬ 
tion of one at the hands of the other. 
The area where Indian and white meet is 
a shadow area of shifting realities, 
where things are vague, left undefined, 
where mutually exclusive realities exist 
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The Indians of Connecticut in 1625 



Connecticut's Indian M 
Reservations w 


Approximately 2000 Indians 
live within the boundaries 
of Connecticut's five 
reservations. The 
locations and areas of 
these reservations are as 
follows: 

Mashantucket Pequot 

Ledyard; est. 1667; 
originally 2000 acres, now 
1,212 acres. 

Golden Hill Paugussett 
Colchester; est. 1980; 118 
acres. 

Golden Hill Paugussett 
Trumbull; est. 1659; orig. 
20 acres, now 1/4 acre. 

Paucatuck Pequot 
N. Stonington, est. 1683; 
225 acres. 


Kent; 

acres. 


Schaghticoke 
est. 1752; orig. 220tk 
now 400 acres. 


Hohegan 

Currently no land base. 


side by side. 
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it is done, whether on private land, 
state land, or on an Indian reserva- 
tion. Different laws and different 
world views are involved. Ed Sarabia 
spends most of his time, one way or 
another, in places where the boundaries 
are not clear. 

i 

A Call to Unify 

Do the best you can with what you have 
right now." 

That is Ed Sarabia's message to his 
people. That is what he is doing with 
nis job, and that is how he interprets 
nis position as a member of "the bureau- 
oracy," as an employee of the white 
man s government. 

If the Indians of Connecticut can 
unite and speak with one voice, they are 
* n a unique position to very strongly 
influence legislation. There are al- 
eady established government agencies^} 
pecifioaiiy designed to respond to th^ 
naians. No other minority group has 
nis special leverage. In order to use 
tnis unique position to its fullest, the 









































A dancer at the 1985 Powwow: It is still pos¬ 
sible to witness something of what the medicine 
men knew . 


nated to articulate and coordinate the 
needs and aspirations of the Indians in 
Connecticut. Each tribe is to send one 
representative to this body. 

While the Indian Affairs Council would 
not in itself have legislative power, it 
could, if it were clearly focused, exert 
tremendous influence on legislators. If 
the Indian Affairs Council would speak 
with one single voice that represented 
all 2000 Indians in the state, that 
voice would have power. Sarabia wants 
to let that voice of Connecticut's In¬ 
dians be heard. So far, he has not been 
successful. 

The reasons for this lack of success 
are relatively easy to see. One reason 
is that Indians, like everybody else, 
have trouble agreeing among themselves. 
Individual tribes are generally unwill¬ 
ing to compromise what they perceive to 
be the best interests of their own tribe 
in favor of what may be the best inter¬ 
ests of all tribes. They have not done 
this because it's hard for anybody to do 
it, and because every time the Indians 
have done it in the past — in response 
to the white man's most sincere assur¬ 
ances — the Indians have lost. 

"Like it or not," says Sarabia, "the 
Indian Affairs Council is the only way 
the Indians can better themselves eco¬ 
nomically in the present situation. 
It's not the ideal thing, but it's the 
only thing we have right now. We must 
understand what is available to us right 
now, and do the best we can with that." 


Indian Spirituality 


Indians must unite. My job is to try to 
make that happen.” 

The words, of course, are easy. There 
are five tribes in Connecticut. Four 
have land, and one — ironically, natu- 
% rally — does not. The tribe without 
land is the Mohegan tribe, the only 
tribe to side with the English and con¬ 
vert to Christianity in order to save 
their land. The lesson is not lost on 
the Indians. No Indian in his right 
mind is going to trust the white man's 
government -- with anything. Ed 
Sarabia's job is to unify the some 2000 
Indians in Connecticut so that they can 
work with that white man's government. 
Tricky. 

The Indian Affairs Council 

The focus of Ed Sarabia's efforts is the 
bringing to working reality of an entity 
called the Indian Affairs Council, which 
was established in 1973 by the Connecti¬ 
cut legislature. This body was desig- 


To be an Indian is to be a person of 
spirit. To be an Indian is to feel an 
intimacy with the land, the sky, the 
rivers, the creatures of the earth. To 
be an Indian is to live in harmony with 
the natural world, to respect the 
balance of things. To be an Indian is 
to be brother and sister to all people, 
to those who were here before and to 
those who will come after. 

Before the coming of the white man, 
Indians weren't spiritual. They were 
just the way they were. It was only in 
contrast to the white man that it became 
evident — slowly, painfully — that the 
Indians were spiritual. To be known as 
spiritual, to understand oneself as 
being spiritual, represents, in some 
sense, a loss of innocence. To the 
extent that a person perceives himself 
as spiritual, to that extent, unfortu¬ 
nately, he is not spiritual. That is 
one of the more subtle by-products of 
Indian contact with European civiliza¬ 
tion. Even the most secret, most close- 
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ly guarded, the best things become 
undermined, insidiously desecrated. 
That’s what happens. 

On the other hand. It is possible, 
even today, with poisons in the ground- 
water, with radioactivity in the air, 
with acid in the rain, to touch the pow¬ 
er of Indian spirituality. It is possi- 
ble, even today, to witness something of 
what the tribal elders talked about, of 
what the medicine men knew. It is still 
possible, today, here in Connecticut, 
for those of us who are not Indians, to 
see and feel some of this. 

If you have ever heard Indian chanting 
and drumming, if you have ever felt the 
Indian rhythms, then you have been able 
to partake, for that time, in a very 

different level of reality. It is, I 

think, very likely a higher, more digni¬ 
fied, more true reality. There is 
well, something there. At a recent 

powwow of many of Connecticut’s tribes 
it was the good fortune of this writer 
o be present at some Indian ceremonies, 
and to hear Indian chanting. I remarked 
to Dick Harris, a man who I knew was 

more than a little knowledgeable about 
these things, that I was deeply moved by 
the intensity and richness of the 
chanting. e 


oiii’TriCOM!. ^ 

coition “** 


Mr. Harris smiled, and said, "Well 
you know, the chanters are not Chris¬ 
tians." wi 

There is, well, something there. t, 
I’m not sure, of course, what that 
something is. But, I think it is our 
responsibility to seek it out, as much 
as we can. Also, I think it is the most 
sacred responsibility of the Indians to 
guard that something, to make sure it is 
always available. It seems very neces¬ 
sary that we do not lose that contact. 

It is the hope of Ed Sarabia and of 
the DEP that the Indians of Connecticut 
can drop their tribal differences long 
enough to join together to speak with 
one voice, and to make themselves heard 
through the mechanism of the Indian Af¬ 
fairs Council. That would probably be 0 
best for the Indians, and for non-In¬ 
dians as well. The majority can only be 
strong and productive if the minorities 
are also strong and productive. 

But, if that doesn't happen, or if we 
can only be satisfied with small steps 
in that direction, then that must be 
accepted. What is not acceptable, hov- 
e ^ er ' * s the loss, for whatever reason, 

°r the precious, irreplaceable treasure 
of Indian spirituality. That is simply 
too important to lose. , 
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DEP Wildlife Information Series 



Female mute swan: The graceful curved neck held in an S-shape is a 
|distinctive characteristic . (Photo: Irene Vandermolen, Leonard Rue 
enterprises) 


The Mute Swan 


The mute swan ( Cygnus olor ) 
is a large, all-wnite 
Eurasian "pond" swan, 
introduced into the eastern 
f United States in the 
mid-1800s. This swan is 
recognized by its orange 
bill, black at the base, 
with a prominent black knob 
on the forehead. The 
graceful curved neck, held 
in an S-shape with the bill 
pointed downward while the 
bird is swimming, is 
another distinctive 
characteristic of the mute 
swan. 

The male mute swan, or 
cob, is usually larger than 
the female, or pen, with a 
more prominent knob on his 
forehead — otherwise the 
male and female are 
identical. Young swans. 


called cygnets, are usually 
white, but gray-colored 
cygnets are not uncommon. 
Adult swans average 25 
pounds and have a wingspan 
between seven and eight 
feet. Although mute swans 
are usually silent, they 
hiss and utter low, rasping 
"barks" when alarmed or 
threatened. In flight, 
their wings produce a 
whistling sound audible up 
to a mile away. 

Range 

Large numbers of mute swans 
(4,000 or more) are 
concentrated along the 
Atlantic Coast from 
Massachusetts to Maryland, 
with a smaller population 
of about 500 in Michigan. 


Mute swans do not migrate 
long distances in the 
spring and fall, but move 
from ice-bound freshwater 
ponds to nearby open 
coastal bays in the winter, 
where they gather in flocks 
of 100 or more. In 
Connecticut, mute swans are 
protected. The coastline 
area in Connecticut alone 
supports one-quarter to 
one-half of the entire 
eastern wintering 
population of mute swans 
along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Approximately 
100 pairs of mute swans 
have been recorded nesting 
along the Connecticut 
coast, up to 15 miles 
inland along the major 
rivers, and in some inland 
lakes and ponds. 

Reproductive Biology 

Most mute swans breed at 
age three and remain with 
the same mate for life. 
Courtship display begins in 
February and each pair 
vigorously defends a 
territory (four to 10 acres 
in size) from other swans. 
The nest, constructed in 
March or early April, is 
typically a large (4'x4'), 
somewhat circular pile of 
aquatic plants built on an 
island or in clumps of 
cattails or grasses along 
the edge of the water. 
Flooding can be an 
important cause of nest 
failure, although the pen 
may renest up until late 
spring. An average of four 
to six eggs are laid in a 
three- to four-inch 
depression in the nest 
center, and incubated by 
the pen for 36 to 38 days. 
The cob becomes most 
aggressive when defending 
the incubating pen or young 
cygnets and will chase and 
attack other wildlife and 
even people nearby. Before 
leaving the nest, young 
cygnets may be subject to 
chilling during rainy 
periods and can die from 
exposure. After leaving 
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™ Ie sw f n is lar 9 er than the female and has a prominent 

b on the forehead . (Photo: Leonard Lee Rue III) 

the nest, the cygnets are 
sometimes preyed upon by 
turtles until they are 
about 40 days old. Most 
cygnets have fledged by 
early fall, but will remain 
with their parents until 
late fall. Survival after 
fledging is high, and 50 
percent of the young can 
expect to survive through 
age seven. Mute swans are 
long-lived (up to 20 to 30 
years) and can breed every 
year after age three. The 
reproductive rate, however 
drops considerably after 
age 20. 

Economic and 
Social Values 

The positive economic value 
of mute swans in 
Connecticut is their 
aesthetic value. One 
potentially negative 
economic value, however 
involves their territorial 
defense of an area which 
may affect native breeding 
waterfowl populations. Not 
only do the swans compete 
for nest areas with other 
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waterfowl, they graze 
heavily on aquatic 
vegetation which is an 
important food source for 
native waterfowl. 

Management of Nuisances 

Observing mute swans 
provides enjoyment for some 
state residents. The 
aggressive nature of the 
species and its close 
association with human 
activity, however, will 
undoubtedly continue to 
result in swan nuisance 
problems. One thing 
citizens can do to reduce 
nuisance swan problems is 
to avoid feeding them. 
Feeding helps attract birds 
to areas where they may not 
be wanted, and swans that 
become used to hand-outs 
sometimes get belligerent 
the food is cut off. 
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If you go to only one event this year 




Make it the Connecticut River 
Powwow and Rendezvous 



The Tonantzin Aztec 
dancers performed at 
the 1985 Powwow and 
Rendezvous . They will 
be back this year 9 
(Photo: Tom O'Brien) 


Experience a little bit of life along 
the Connecticut River as it was 150, 
200 , or more years ago, and perhaps even 

« atch a glimpse of the future, at the 
econd Connecticut River Powwow and Ren¬ 
dezvous on August 22, 23, and 24, at the 
Haddam Meadows State Park in Haddam, 
Connecticut 

This three-day intercultural and edu¬ 
cational program is dedicated to the 
Connecticut River — its preservation, 
history, culture, and spirit. The week¬ 
end is a special project of the Connect¬ 
icut DEP. 

The "Quinnehtukqut” (Connecticut) Ri¬ 
ver celebration will include one of the 
largest Indian Powwow gatherings in New 
England, along with a black powder mus- 
* ter and demonstrations that will involve 
"Mountain Men" participants from all 
over the country. 

Members of 30 to 40 Indian tribes from 
Connecticut, Canada, and Mexico, as well 
as from all over the United States, will 
gather for the grand entry procession, 
dancing, and drum competition. They 
will instruct and educate the audience 
as they perform ceremonial dances to 
drive away evil, heal the sick, and 
bring good fortune. Native Americans 
will demonstrate their authentic arts 
and crafts, tipis will be open to the 
public, and such foods as Pueblo pie and 
Navajo frybread will be available. 

Participants in the Rendezvous will be 
dressed in outfits appropriate to the 
various pre-Civil War periods they re¬ 
present. Mountain Men will camp with 


their families in the manner of the per¬ 
iods they portray and will be available 
to explain their costumes, equipment, 
and the lodges they live in. As visi¬ 
tors walk through the 17th, 18th, and 

19th century encampments, the Mountain 
Men and other history-oriented groups 
demonstrate spinning, looming, candle 
making, flintknapping, pewter casting, 
and blacksmithing. Rangers, carrying 
Charlevilles and Brown Bess flintlock 
muskets and tomahawks and dressed in 
hunting frocks and sliders, will demon¬ 
strate black powder shooting as well as 
tomahawk and knife throwing. 

Hours for the Powwow and Rendezvous 

Friday, August 22: 12 noon to 6 p.m. 

Saturday, August 23: 9 a.m. - 7 p.m. 

Sunday, August 24: 9 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

Admission: $2 for adults; $1 for 

children age six to 12. 

Directions to Haddam Meadows State 
Park: 

From the north: Take 1-91 south to Route 
9; take Route 9 south to exit 10; from 
exit 10, take Route 154 south to the 
park. 

From the south: Take 1-95 to Route 9 
(just east of Old Saybrook); take Route 
9 north to exit 7; take Route 82 east to 
Route 154; take Route 154 north 3.5 
miles to the park. 

Note: Special parking and shuttle bus 
transportation will be available. 
Please phone 566-3489 for further 
information. ■ 
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Groundwater and Your Town 

1 


Plans of Development: 
Yours, Mine, and Theirs 

by Jim Murphy, 

Principal Environmental Analyst 



C itizens ' Bulletin articles have presented the DEP’s 
tSk f^ce utilized ^ P r ° te ^ tio ?. We suggested that a local 

r ?? io„al, e aii , hnx a uirSe P JS;i;L P ^rglai°. re ji?I 

policies”and ^ ° f d<svel °P'"< ! "<- whidh those 


c 


Protection of our drinking 
water supplies is our 
goal. Achieving it will 
require implementation of 
carefully selected 
measures. The raw data 
utilized and evaluated will 
include that which is 
specific to an individual 
community, such as the 
local Plan of Development, 
as well as data which 
transcends town boundaries. 

This broadening of our 
view is necessary for three 
reasons: First, natural 
hydrologic boundaries 
(surface and groundwater 
flow systems within 
watersheds) cross town 
lines; second, the land and 
water use goals of 
neighboring towns may 
impact towns "downhill"; 
and third, state and 
regional agencies are 
required to prepare plans 
for large land areas in 
which an individual 
community must be part of a 
"bigger picture." 

The DEP recommends that 
each community review state 
and regional plans to bring 
local plans into conformity 
with the "bigger picture." 

Every community should* 
review the state's Policies 
Plan for the Conservation 


and Development of 
Connecticut (commonly 
called the Plan of C S> D) 
and the development plan 
prepared by the Regional 
Planning Organization 
(RPO). Both of these are 
excellent vehicles for 
looking beyond town 
boundaries. 

The Plan of C & D, 
prepared by the Office of 
Policy and Management 
(OPM), is a statement on 
the growth, resource 
management, and public 
investment policies of th< 
state, its objective is 1 
balance human, 
environmental, and 
development needs for 
Connecticut’s future 
Though only an advisory 
document for state agency 
use, the Plan can be a 
significant tool for even 

In addition tc 
describing state land and 
water poiicy, the plan nd 
contains a color-coded 
guide map, indicating 
desirable and balanced 
patterns for future land 
and water use. it i s i n 
every town's best interest 
to examine this map. 

Plan exp i anat |- on of tne 
be obtained°f rom Sohn*' “ 


Radacsi at 566-8341. This 
year, 1986, is a revision 
year for the Plan. The 
next few months will bring 
a unique opportunity for A 
towns to consider the ^ 
impact of these revisions. 

Each Regional Planning 
Organization prepares and 
periodically updates a 
regional plan of 
development. By law, this 
document details 
recommendations in regard 
to land use, 

transportation, recreation, 
institutions and utilities, 
and other matters. 

Public Act 85-279 
requires every planning and • 
zoning commission to 
consider protection of 
present and future sources 
of drinking water. The 
land use decisions made 
within a community and 
those made by "uphill" 
neighboring towns will 
affect the quality and 
quantity of local water 
sources. Adequate 
protection of your drinking 
water will be more assured 
if local and regional land 
and water use trends are m 
considered and a local plan 
of development is in 
conformity with the "bigger 
picture." • 
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Environment/2000 

Citizen Response Form 


The state of Connecticut is committed to offering its citizens an opportunity 
to assist in planning for a healthy and stable environment. When it is 
completed, Environment/2000 will serve as the environmental guide for the state 
of Connecticut to the turn of the century. In the future, the Department of 
Environmental Protection will use the document as a guide for proposing 
legislation, designing programs, and preparing budget submissions. 

This response form has been specially designed and included as part of this 
first phase of the plan process in hopes that you will take a moment to share 
your reactions to Environment/2000. 

Copies of the plan and response form are being issued widely to reach the 
largest possible audience. The plan itself appeared in the May issue of the 
DEP' s Citizens 1 Bulletin , and this response form is featured in the June issue. 
A series of nine regional public meetings is scheduled for the week of June 
17-24. The plan and response form are being distributed together at each 
workshop. 

The public comment period will continue for three weeks following the final 
public meeting. All response forms should be returned no later than July 15, 
1986 . The response form has been designed so that you can fold it in thirds, 
staple or tape it together, affix postage, and mail. The mailing address is 
preprinted on the last page of this response form. 


1^ Please identify the type of agency or organization with which you are 
associated by checking the one box that most accurately describes your 
affiliation. A box has been provided for citizens not specifically affiliated 
with or representing an environmental or conservation group. 

( ) Elected official ( ) Conservation organization or association 

( ) Federal agency ( ) Environmental organization or association 

( ) State agency ( ) Sporting or recreation organization 

( ) Regional agency ( ) Educational institutions 

( ) Municipal board, ( ) Utility company or authority 

commission or agency ( ) Business and industry 

( ) Private citizen ( ) Legal or consulting services 

(unaf fi1iated) 

( ) Other (specify)_ 


Although identifying your organization on this response form is optional, we 
encourage you to indicate your affiliation. Space is provided below. 

Organization Name_ 

Person Responding__ _______ 


2j The state has developed a series of 38 goals organized in four major groups: 
Preservation, Pollution Control, Resource Management, and Services. These goals 
were developed over a period of two years based on the input of many citizen and 
professional groups. 

We are now ready to refine our draft by assessing priorities for the 
individual objectives and management strategies prepared for each goal. For 
ease of display and reference to the plan document, we have listed topics by the 
name of the goal. 

The assessment we are asking you to make has two components. The first is a 
measure of the extent to which you agree or disagree with the objective and 
management strategies we have proposed for each goaf . A four-point scale is used 
to measure the range of your opinions. Space is provided for you to indicate 
that you cannot or do not wish to offer an opinion. The second is a measure of 
the level of priority you believe should be assigned to objectives and 

management strategies. We are asking you to assign a rather simple rating of 

high, medium, or low to each of the 38 points. The rating form begins on the 
next page. 























INSTRUCTIONS: 


Circle the number that best 
describes the extent to which 
you agree with the state’s 
plans, and then circle the 
letter that best describes your 
priority rating in that area. 


l=Strongly agree 
2*Agree 
3=Disagree 
4*Strongly disagree 
5=No opinion 


H»High priority ^ 
M*Medium priority A 
L=Lov priority * 


OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGIES 


Agreement Rating Scale 

1 2 3 4 5 


Priority Rating 

H M L 


1 ’ PRESERVATION : Indicate the extent to which you aaree with tho 
natural^nd^ulturalResources f giSS BnvironMn t/2000 for the preservation of 


A. Threatened and endangered species 

B. Natural heritage 

C. Cultural heritage 

D. Tidal wetlands 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


H M L 
H M L 
H M L 
H M L 


11# POLLUTION CON TROL: Indicate the extent 

objective and management strategies in Environment/^nnn 0 * agree Wlth the state’s 
and the environment from pollution ironment/2000 to protect public health 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

O. 


Air quality 

Hazardous air pollutants 

Acid precipitation 

Surface and ground water quality 

Toxic water pollutants 

Combined sewer overflows 

Non-point source water pollution 
resticides 
Hazardous waste 

H?«h 1 ? Vel i radi ? active mat erial 

High-level radioactive material 

Oil, petroieum, and chemicals 

Solid waste 

Asbestos 

Noise 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 


extent 

manage end conserve our nattfraT'resouJels ' 91 * 3 


to which you agree with the 
Environment/2000 to properly 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 


Forests 

Wildlife 

Fisheries 

Aquaculture 

Mineral and soil resources 
Land use 

Coastal resources 
Flood prone areas 
Inland wetlands 
Lakes and ponds 
Long Island Sound 

Dr[n^ 6 and ground water quality 
Drinking water supply 4 y 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 


L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


W. SERVICE : Indicate th* 

ConnectT^T^ managemen t strategieV inEnJ^^ y °, U agree with the state’s 
Connecticut s citizens. gies ln * n **ronm M t /2000 to provide service to 

A. Recreation 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


Recreation 

!j e ? ourc *s data base 

Environment a l^nformatTon* c ° ordinat ion 

Navigation and recreationa? n 5L ed V cation 
Dam safety eational boating 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
H M 
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Why did you select these particular priorities? (Use the "comments* space 
under each goal area to answer this question,) 

Finally, do you have any specific suggestions or comments regarding the 
objective or management strategies developed for each goal? (Again use the 
comments" space under each goal area to answer this question,) 

PRIORITY GOAL #1 

Comments: “ ~ -——- 


PRIORITY GOAL #2 
Comments: 


PRIORITY GOAL #3 
Comments: 


PRIORITY GOAL #4 
Comments: 


PRIORITY GOAL #5 
Comments: 


4. Do you feel that there are any errors or omissions in the plan, or any 
additional goals, objectives, or strategies you believe are important for the 
state to consider? If so, please list them in the space provided below. 


5 . Overall, how would you rate the quality of the state's plan 
Invironment/2000? Circle the response that best reflects your opinion. 


1 

Excellent 


2 

Good 


3 

Fair 


4 

Poor 
















































£j Are there any other comments you would like to make reqardinq the Dlan 
document and its contents? ^ 


Thank you for takinq the time to complete this response form. 

. fold here- 


fold here 


STAMP 


i kONMENT/2000 

Natural* 6 ^ ° f Environ "»ental Protection 
State ? sourc ? s Center Room 553 
°f f lce Buildinq 
165 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06106 














For Your Information 


Horse Program 
Update 

by Leslie Lewis, 

Citizens 1 Participation Coordinator 


Volunteer Leo Jones with Sam and Ralph at Rocky Neck S. P.. 


9 In January of 1984, the 
Citizens ' Bulletin profiled 
the DEP's equestrian 
patrol. Now 

well-established at Rocky 
Neck and Hammonasset State 
Parks, the horse patrols 
are just "hitting their 
stride." 

Ranger Tim Skaats heads 
the unit at Rocky Neck. 
During the summer months, 
seasonal patrolmen and 
interpreters use the horses 
■o check on parking lots, 
^amp sites, and other 
potential trouble spots. 

They also present a program 
which explains the use of 
the horse patrol to 
campers. 


At Hammonasset, the 
patrol under Ranger John 
Johnston is used for law 
enforcement activities. 
Because of the park’s size, 
the horses can get 
patrolmen into 
9 dif f icult-to-reach places 
in a short time. Johnston 
also uses them to clear the 
beaches for real or mock 
emergencies, such as 
lifeguard drills. 

The mounted patrols have 
proven their effectiveness 
in the field. Skaats 
pointed out that there are 
between five and 15 
lost-child reports at Rocky 
Neck per day in season. 

The horse patrol has been, 
credited with finding many 
^Children (as well as dogs) 
^because of their ability to 
penetrate inaccessible 
areas, in another type of 
incident, Johnston credited 


his mounted patrol with the 
apprehension of a suspect 
who had escaped from 
custody. Both rangers, 
however, say the most 
important functions of the 
horses are parking lot 
patrol and traffic 
control. In fact, a sharp 
decrease in vehicular 
vandalism has been noted in 
both parks since the horse 
program has been in effect. 

Not all of the mounted 
patrol work takes place at 
Rocky Neck and 
Hammonasset. The horses 
have been used for crowd 
control and parking lot 
surveillance at the 
Connecticut River Raft 
Race, the Connecticut River 
Powwow and Rendezvous, the 
Durham Fair, parades, and 
other special events. 

Some people may question 
whether the mounted units 
are a luxury in these 
budget-conscious times. 

The program has been fairly 
self-sufficient from the 
start. The horses (five 
total) have all been 
donated, as has most of the 
tack. Maintainers, quality 
craft workers, and 
Connecticut Conservation 
Corps workers from DEP have 
built barns and a corral 
using wood from state 
forests. Shavings for 
bedding come from the DEP’s 
saw mill in Portland. And, 
appropriate to an agency 
devoted to conservation, 
the manure from the barns 
is used for fertilizer at 
several parks. 


Skaats estimated that the 
total cost of running the 
mounted patrols in 1985 was 
about $3760, which included 
the purchase of a new 
saddle. Costs continue to 
be controlled by the 
generous contributions of 
time and energy from 
volunteers. Leo Jones at 
Hammonasset and Jim and 
Jacey Worth at Rocky Neck 
feed and care for the 
horses. They also provide 
training, work with 
seasonal employees, and 
screen other volunteers. 
Finding qualified 
volunteers to help exercise 
the horses in the off 
season is still a problem, 
though. 

Johnston and Skaats both 
feel that, given current 
staffing and logistical 
constraints, the mounted 
units are operating at full 
capacity. Increased 
personnel, coupled with 
more horses, might allow 
the program to expand. 

"The bottom line," says 
Tim Skaats, "is that the 
program works, for both 
crime prevention and public 
relations. People continue 
to volunteer information 
and to respond positively 
to the horsemen in ways 
never experienced by other 
patrols." 

(Note: People wishing to 
donate equipment to the 
horse patrols are 
encouraged to contact 
either Tim Skaats at Rocky 
Neck, 739-5471, or John 
Johnston, Hammonasset, 
245-2585) ■ 
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r**J na i n Gilding at AIAI: Nearly every weekend 

Coody Cooper) 


some special activity is going on. (Photo: Karen 


| 


Interpreting the Lifeways 
of the First Peoples 

by Clint Chamberlain 


Th e story of the American Indians, vil 
an emphasis on the tribes of the Nortl 
f ast ' « “ntimially told and clarifi< 
Ame . rican Indian Archaeologic. 

iEe in.it, 1" Wast l in gton, Connecticut 
The Institute was founded there in 19 : 

, . the of a major excavation c 

Indian artifacts. By 1975, a buildir 
was opened to the public. since the! 
the Institute has steadily grown in bot 
popularity and scope. Not only i s it 
place of exhibition, but it is also 
center for ongoing research into tf 

l ndians of the northeast 
AIAI differs from many museums in tha 

a il C ^ e0 l° g ^ a \ ex P lanat i°ns accompar 

rinTfn. , dl ^ play; visit °rs learn abou 
Indians of the past, and simultaneousl 

tn C n^h 3 gl . im P se into the process use 
to gather and interpret these findings! 

Besides the collections on exhibi 


(including Connecticut's most complete 
JUj^todon), AIAI offers much more. ( 
Children will find the Longhouse Room 
cspedeliy fascinating, since they are 
allowed to handle authentic furs, horns, 
arums, and tomahawks. Outside there is 
a simulated archaeological site for 
those interested in learning more about 
how these items are uncovered. There is 
also a village encampment with examples 
of an Indian farm, a drying rack, a pre¬ 
historic rock shelter, and wigwams and 
longhouses. (Tipis did not exist in the 
Northeast.) 
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Anyone interested in exploring the 
flora of this rustic area can take a 
Aarter-mile walk on the Quinnetukut 
Wbitats Trail, where many plants have 
been labelled for identification. 

Obviously, AIAI is a "natural" for 
teachers in search of new locations for 
field trips, and guided tours are avail¬ 
able. There is also a gift shop where 
all kinds of Indian items and literature 
can be obtained. Although the greater 
part of the Institute is dedicated to 
the Indians of the Northeast, there is 
one room which contains an exhibition 
featuring Indians from other parts of 
the country. 


t 



Nearly every weekend some kind of 
special activity is going on, such as 
Mide shows, movie presentations, and 
^ctures, ranging from planting an Al- 


gonkian garden to white water canoe rac¬ 
ing. A newcomer to these activities 
will soon come to appreciate the rich 
cultural heritage of Connecticut 1 s 
Indians. 

In addition to all this, a full-time 
staff of field archaeologists and part- 
time employees, volunteers, and students 
continues to explore prehistoric and 
historic sites in the area. What they 
continue to reveal is a vast, often ig¬ 
nored, history of a people and a culture 
here long before the early European 
settlers. 

The American Indian Archaeological In¬ 
stitute is committed to spreading an 
awareness and an appreciation of Indian 
cultures. The Visitor Center is located 
on Route 199, Washington (via 184 to 
Rt. 67 North to Rt. 199). Telephone: 
203-868-0518. AIAI is open year-round, 
Mondays-Saturdays from 10-4:30, and 
Sundays from 1-4:30. Admission is by 
membership or donation of $2/adults and 
$l/children (ages 6-18). ■ 



Summer Workshops at AIAI 


Indian Day Camp 
For nine- to 12-year- 
olds: July 7-11 and 14-18 
(Monday-Friday), 9:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

$90/week; $160/for two 
weeks. Spend several 
days in the Algonkian 
Village. Learn stone 
toolmaking, gardening, 
woodcarving, pottery 
construction, and more. 

Flintknapping Workshop 

For 14 years to adult: 
July 12 (Saturday) 10:00 
a-m. to 3:00 p.m. 
$18/members, $25/non- 
members. Make a hafted 
stone knife and learn 
about the properties of 
stone. 

Pottery Workshop 
For 16 years to adult: 


July 26 and 27 (Saturday 
and Sunday) 9:30 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. (Firing on 
August 16). $45/members, 
$50/non-members. Make 
and decorate an Algonkian 
pot of local clay and 
fire it in an open kiln. 

Fingerweaving Workshop 
For adults: August 9 
(Saturday) 1:00 p.m. to 
4:00 p.m. $10/members, 
$15/non-members. Make a 
woven sash without using 
a loom. 

Flintknapping Workshop 
For 14 years to adult: 
August 10 (Sunday) 10:00 
a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

$18/members, $25/non-mem- 
bers. Crafts, stories, 
and filmstrips. 


Let's Find Out 
About Indians 
For six- to eight-year- 
olds: August 11-15 (Mon- 
day-Friday) 10:00 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. $15/members, 

$25/non-members. Crafts, 
stories, and filmstrips. 


Woodland Experience 
for Teenagers 
For teenagers: August 

25-29 (Monday-Friday) 
9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
$85/members, $95/non-mem- 
bers. Experience flint¬ 
knapping, woodcarving, 
fiberworks, and other 
native technologies. 

Call 203-868-0518 to 
register for above 
programs. 
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The Bulletin Board 


Summer Music 
Program 

Throughout this summer, the 
following musical programs 
will be presented at 
Harkness Memorial State 
Park in Waterford: 

Saturday, July 19: 
"Mid-summmer Mozart," 
performed by Charles 
Neidich, clarinet, and the 
Harkness Festival Chamber 
Orchestra, under the 
direction of Peter Sacco. 

Saturday, July 26: The 
Canadian Brass, considered 
"one of the world's great 
ensembles." Program to be 
announced. 

Saturday, August 2: 

"Vivaldi and Friends," 
featuring guitarist Sharon 
Isbin, with the Harkness 
Festival Chamber Soloists, 
directed by Peter Sacco. 

Saturday, August 9: 

"Summer Winds of the 
Sound," featuring works by 
Strauss, Stravinsky, 

Milhaud, and Dvorak. 

Saturday, August 16: 
"Serenade for Strings," 
featuring works by R. 

Vaughn Williams, Dvorak, 
Samuel Barber, and Benjamin 
Britten. 

Saturday, August 23: "From 
Budapest to Broadway," with 
fireworks display. 

Harkness Festival Orchestra 
directed by Peter Sacco. 

All programs will begin 
at 8:00 p.m. at Harkness 
Memorial State Park in 
Waterford. Tickets are $14 
and $12.50 for reserved 
seats in the tent, and $6 
for the lawn. For further 
information, call (203) 
442-9199 or 444-0243, or 
write Summer Music, Inc., 

300 Captain's Walk, Suite 
218, New London, 06320. ■ 



Family Camping 


Weekend 

The DEP will offer a Family 
Outdoor Discovery Camping 
Weekend on August 9 and 10 
at Macedonia Brook State 
Park in Kent. 

This two-day overnight 
camping experience, 
conducted by staff from the 
DEP and educators and 
naturalists from around 
Connecticut, includes all 
meals, lodging, and a 
choice of workshops, 
presentations, and programs 
designed for both children 
and adults. 

Further information and a 
registration package will 
be available one month 
before each weekend. To 
register, call or write 
DEP, Information and 
Education Section, 165 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford 
06106; phone (203) 566-8108 
or toll free 

1-800-842-2220. a 

Watershed 

Handbook 

Available 

The Lakes Management 
Section of DEP's Water 
Compliance Unit has 
recently revised the 
Watershed Management 
Handbook tor Connect icut 
Lakes.The handbook was 
developed to assist 
concerned citizens in 


understanding the process" 
of eutrophication and the 
principles of 
eutrophication control 
through the management of 
the lake's surrounding 
watershed land. 

Copies can be obtained at 
no charge by calling (203) 
566-2588, or by writing to 
Nancy Marin, DEP Water 
Compliance Unit, 122 
Washington Street, 

Hartford, 06106. ■ 

Forest Habitat ’ 
Trail 

A new trail featuring 
wildlife habitat recently 
opened at the Goodwin State 
Forest Conservation Center 
in Hampton. 

"Conservationists have 
become increasingly aware 
that decreasing numbers of 
some wildlife species may 
be directly attributed to £ 
loss of habitat," says Lois 
Kelley, Director of the 
Center. "If we care about 
these creatures, it is 
important that we under¬ 
stand their habitat needs 
and how our actions affect 
them." 

The trail, following a 
one-mile loop of forest 
roads and pathways, is 
spotted with informational 
signs. in addition, a new 
guide booklet will be , 

available describing 
features of woodland and 
waterside habitats. 

Along the route, 21 
species of trees and 23 
species of shrubs are 
numbered for identifi¬ 
cation. a separate sheet 
is available which itemizes 
the wildlife values of 
these woody plants. 

Further information about 
the trail may be obtained 
by calling Lois Kelley at 
the Conservation Center, *■ 
455-9534. The Center is ^ 
located just off Route 6 in 
Hampton, 10 miles east of 
Willimantic. ■ 
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Trail side BotanizerHflHHIi 

• " 

“Sedges have edges, and rushes are round, and grasses have nodes 
where willows abound!’ 


How to Learn the 
* Common Grasses 

by Gale W 9 Carter 
Drawings by Caryn Alieva 


Grass is a common sight, as 
near to us as a lawn. Many 
of us live close to open 
fields or golf courses or 
salt marshes, and for most 
people, grass is grass, 
^/rom the delicate plume 
an eight-foot phragmites 
to the quaint furry 
foxtail, there is an 
infinite variety of 
grasses. However, there is 
much to know about the 
beauty and usefulness of 
grasses by learning only a 
few of the more common 
species. For this, a hand 
lens (1QX) and a pin or 
dissecting needle will be 
helpful. 

What is a grass and how 
%does it differ from a rush 
or a sedge? One way of 
remembering is this little 
ditty: "Sedges have edges, 
rushes are round, and 
grasses have nodes where 
willows abound." 

The Main Characteristics 

A grass stem is almost 
always hollow. It is round 
or ^ a t and has joints, or 
nodes. The nodes are where 
fne leaf joins the stem. 

| ?he sheaf of the leaves is 
JP*n in back; the fruit is 
*eed-like and is referred 

©1986, Gale W. Carter 


to as a grain. 

Sedges have solid stems, 
usually triangular or 
round, and lack joints. 


Tiaothy (Phlsua prat«ns«) 



The sheath of the leaves is 
closed in back. The fruit 
is small, dry, and 
seed-like. It is called an 


achene. 

Rushes have stems that 
are usually round. The 
flowers have regular parts 
resembling a lily flower. 
The seeds are in the form 
of a capsule that breaks 
open into three parts. 

The common names of 
grasses, sedges, and rushes 
may be confusing. Cotton 
grass (Eriophorum 
virginicum) is a sedge. 
Black grass (Juncus 
gerardi) is really a rush. 
Yellow-star grass (Hypoxis 
hirsuta) is not a grass but 
a member of the Amaryllis 
family. Blue-eyes grass 
(Sisyrinchium sp.) is not a 
grass but a member of the 
iris family. 

The Tiny Flowers 

Most people do not realize 
that grasses have flowers 
because the flower parts 
are so small and seldom 
seen. Many grasses have 
tiny florets of delicate 
beauty. A hand lens is 
necessary to see and 
appreciate them. 

If one becomes interested 
in grasses and wishes to 
continue to learn new 
species, it is important to 
learn how the flower 
clusters (the 

inflorescence) are arranged 
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and the names of typical 
parts. 

The flower clusters are 
either panicles or spikes. 

A panicle is a flower 
arrangement having a 
central stem that branches, 
with each branch having 
stalked flowers. A spike 
differs in that it has 
flowers without stalks. 
Within both of these flower 
clusters are the spikelets, 
or heads. They may contain 
from one to 50 tiny florets 
and are comparable to the 
head of a composite. 

Many grasses are in 
flower during the summer 
months. Find an individual 
spikelet and see if you can 
locate two transparent 
scales at the base of the 
spikelet. These are 
variously called scales, 
glumes, or bracts, and they 
are empty. Directly above 
them are two bracts called 
flowering scales which 
enclose a floret. The 
larger of these is the 
lemma and the smaller is 
the palea. At the base of 
the floret are two very 
small scales called the 
lodicules. These are all 
that are left of the 
corolla, or petals. They 
can be seen only during the 
flowering period when they 
become enlarged with liquid 
and force open the 
flowering scales. Some 
grasses do not have 
lodicules so the 
reproductive parts have to 
squeeze out between the 
lemma and palea. 

The individual floret in 
a typical flower is 
composed of just one pistil 
and three stamens. These 
numbers vary in some 
grasses. The anthers are 
conspicuous and the 
filaments that support them 
are thread-like. The two 
feather-like stigma rise 
above and outward from a 
single egg-shaped ovary. 

Each ovary of a flower 
produces just a single 
seed. The seed is retained 
inside the protective 


scales, or glumes, which 
are equipped with either 
hooks, bristles, or hairs 
to aid the seed in 



Crabgrass (Digitaria sanguinalis) 






are wind-pollinated, but 
few are self-pollinated. 
Grass flowers are usuall- 


open only a few hours a dl, 
and do not open if the day 
is cloudy or rainy. 

Each species of grass has 
a somewhat different flower 
arrangement. It is this 
arrangement that enables 
you to tell one species 
from another, rather than 
the tiny parts of the 
individual floret. 

Each kind of grass has 
its own characteristic 
shape and color. This is 
due to the floret, or many 
florets, present in each | 
spikelet. Many of the 
common grasses can be 
recognized even at some 
distance by their 
spikelets. 

The Common Grasses 

Let us look at some common 
grasses. 

Timothy, or herd's grass, 
(Phleum pratense) is found 
in fields and along 
roadsides. It grows up tot 
three and one-half feet. { 

It has a spike-like 
inflorescence without 
bristles, and a single 
flower. A very valuable 
species for hay, it 
blossoms in June and July. 

Green foxtail (Setaria 
viridis) is found in waste 
places and grows up to four 
feet. It has a cylindrical 
inflorescence which appears 
bristly, like a 
bottle-brush, because of 
its many short hairs. It f 
produces many seeds which 
makes it an extremely 
valuable food source for 
birds and mammals. It 
blossoms from July to 
September. 

Crabgrass (Digitaria 
sanguinalis) is found on 
lawns, in waste places, and 
in gardens, and grows up to 
four feet. Its 
inflorescence takes the 
form of several finger-like 
branches or spikes at the 
top of the stem. Flowers g 
line each branch without f 
any space between. It is 
usually considered a weed 
species, but seeds cooked 
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A Few Other Grasses 


”n milk have been used as a 
food source in Europe. It 
blooms from June to 
October. 

Goose grass, or wire 
grass, (Eleusine indica) is 
found in yards and waste 
places. It grows up to two 
feet. The inflorescence 
consists of several 
flattened finger-like 
spikes which resemble a 
closed zipper. It may be 
confused with crabgrass. 
f It was introduced from Asia 
where it is grown for grain 
because it produces high 
yield in poor soil. It 
blossoms from July to 
October. 

Barnyard grass, or 
cocksfoot, (Echinochloa 
crusgalli) is found in 
gardens, waste places, and 
cultivated fields. It 
grows up to three and 
one-half feet. The 
inflorescence is a large 

• pen panicle with bristles 
n the flower scales along 
each branch of the panicle. 

Usually considered as a 
weed, young barnyard grass 
can be fed to cattle. The 
Chinese eat it as a famine 
food, it blooms from July 
to September. 

Orchard grass (Dactylis 
glomerata) is found along 
roadsides, and in open 
fields and waste areas. It 
grows up to five feet. The 
£ ln florescence is a large 
"open panicle with densely 
packed spikelets arranged 
in irregular clusters at 
the end of each of the 
short stiff panicle 
branches. Orchard grass is 
one of the first grasses to 
appear in the spring. It 
is good feed for both 
horses and cows, both in 
its green stage and as a 
hay. 

Redtop (Agrostis alba) is 
tound in fields, on lawns, 
^and along roadsides. It 
•prows up to four feet. The 
inflorescence is a 
Pyramidal-shaped, spreading 
Panicle with branches in 
tenches. The spikelets 


have only one flower, its 
name "redtop" refers to its 
color while in flower. It 
is found in meadows and 



Rad top (Agrostis albs) 


pastures, and used for 
lawns and sports turf. It 
blooms from late spring to 
September. 


Beach grass (Ammophilia 
breviligulata) is found 
along the coastline where 
sand is present. 

Tall reed grass 
(Phragmites communis) is 
found in wet areas around 
ponds and salt and fresh 
water marshes. 

Purpletop (Triodia flava) 
grows in fields and along 
roadsides. It may grow to 
seven feet. 

Velvet grass (Holcus 
lanatus) is found in fields 
and disturbed areas. It is 
the only grass in our 
region that has velvety 
leaves. 

Salt meadow cord grass 
(Spartina patens) is one of 
the few grasses that can 
grow in a salt marsh 
because of its ability to 
exude excess salt. 


The Value 
of the Grasses 

Grasses as a group furnish 
a large part of man's 
nutritional needs and are a 
valuable food for grazing 
animals. They are also a 
source of sugar (sugar 
cane), shelter (bamboo), 
and medicine (quack grass). 

Not to be forgotten is 
the aesthetic value of 
grasses. The sight of the 
dangling stamens of timothy 
early in the morning after 
a heavy dew, the soft 
texture of the leaves of 
velvet grass, the smell of 
sweet vernal grass when it 
is drying, its taste when 
crushed . . . all leave 
lasting impressions. 

This is but a brief 
introduction to grasses. 

For those who would like to 
learn more. Grasses , by 
Lauren Brown, is an 
excellent source. The 
definitive work on grasses 
is the Manual of the 
Grasses of the United 
States by A.S. Hitchcock 
(two volumes). B 
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and talked to 


Eagle 


(Continued from page 2.) 


their tobacco offerings 
the sprits of the earth. 

The first one spoke. "I have lived 
with the spirit of the eagle all my 
life. I have seen with my own eyes what 
the eagle sees. I have felt with my own 
heart what the eagle feels. It is good 
that we have lived in harmony with na¬ 
ture for so many generations. My people 
have chosen to follow the path of our 
ancestors. We will not change in spirit 
nor will we challenge nature." 

To this the second replied, "That is 
so, my sister. But times are changing. 
We will have to walk in careful bal¬ 
ance. Many of our people will become 
part of the newcomers' institutions and 
will be in danger of losing the old 
ways. The newcomers confront and chal¬ 
lenge nature. If we choose to adopt 
their definition of progress, we too 
will become poisoned. Let us call on 
the Grandfathers to give us their 
words." 


The bald eagle, circling high over¬ 
head, out of sight of those who would 
not see her, saw the smoke and felt the 
importance of the two leaders' quest. 
Ever alert for messages from the earth 
to relay to Cautantowwit, the great 
Earth spirit, she soared lower to shovi 
that she was listening. The messenger 
remained cirling just above the treetops 
as the leaders spread their palms upward 
to receive and give energy. Absorbing 
the energy of her reality, they heard 
the eagle speak. 

My relatives, the spirits have heard 
your words. The Grandfathers have heard 
your words. Your people will be impor¬ 
tant in guiding the newcomer, be it by 
deed or by entering his consciousness! 
You must help them maintain balance 

earthen ? rk t0 help them ^intain o^ 
earth in harmony. They will be teased 

mischievou^ by th * trickster Hobbamock’s 
mischievous ways. Most will become 

immersed in 'progress' and will abuse 

the Earth Mother until she can give no 

£ "ourish^plants °and^ anlmau” 

_ 1S yo V. r duty as Indian people to 

sp«k 

i « « ~ 

I go now. There will hp * * 

of exploitation, abuse; anl tas?e 9 But 
remember, there will be a time that 1 



will come back with another message. 
For we will be here. We will always be 
here. Because of what we are. Because 
we are . . . what is." $ 

Many, many moons’Tater, perhaps in the 
spirit of those three, the Department of 
Environmental Protection was born. 
Shortly thereafter, the Connecticut 
Indian Affairs Council was brought 
together. 

Today, Connecticut Indians have become 
more visible, forming the Connecticut 
Indian Education Council and other or¬ 
ganizations. They have established 
working relationships with state and 
federal governments and private insti¬ 
tutions. They have become environment¬ 
ally and politically active. More 
important, they have helped create at 
respect for our natural world. Medicin^ 
men and elders from many places in the 
western hemisphere visit frequently to 
learn what is happening here and to 
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bring the blessings of their respective 

• ltures. Connecticut Indians can be 
oud that the dominant culture still 
feels their presence. 

Today, the citizens of Connecticut, 
through grass roots support of their own 
"councils," have evolved a conservation 
ethic, a sense of stewardship for the 
air, water, land, and other natural re¬ 
sources. By doing what is right rather 
than what is most expedient or profit¬ 
able, our citizens have begun to rede¬ 
fine "progress." They have achieved a 
different level of reality. Now, they 
too can see the eagle. Many can even 
feel with the heart of the eagle. True 
to her word, the eagle has returned to 
f| that very place where two Indian leaders 
sat so long ago. 

And she speaks these words: "That 


which I said is happening. The exploi¬ 
tation and waste continue. Yet, here in 
Quinnehtukqut, good things are begin¬ 
ning. Together we will help Muckqua- 
chuckquand, the protective spirit of the 

children, ensure the quality of life for 
those yet unborn." 

The eagle relatives have come back to 
our Algonquin land. The medicine men 
still walk here. The turkey, beaver, 
coyote have come back. The cardinal, 
the salmon, .the fish hawk have come 
back. They have all come back home. In 
a good way, now, the Indian people ask 
you to accept your new reality with 
grace. Accept your sensitivity to the 
natural world with grace. Do not allow 
these fellow travellers to vanish from 
here again. ■ 


Letters to the Editor 


Your excellent publication 
is greatly appreciated. 

It*s the best subscription 
deal that I know of 
anywhere. 

A P. 0. Charpentier, Ph.D. 

West Hartford 



it was a pleasure to read 
Gale Carter's article on 
the shelf fungi in your 
February Bulletin and I 
iook forward to additional 
articles on fungi. 

Readers interested in 
Pursuing wild mushrooms 
n^ght enjoy the Nutmeg 
Mycological Society, which 
is a non-profit educational 
society of amateur 
Nushroomers, serving middle 
snd eastern sections of 
Connecticut. (The 
Connecticut Valley 


Mycological Society serves 
western sections of the 
state.) Our informal group 
enjoys speakers, slide 
meetings, and a banquet in 
the winter, and conducts 
mushroom hunting and 
identification forays in 
the summer and fall. 

Members receive a 
bi-monthly newsletter, book 
discounts, and 
opportunities to 
participate in the annual 
New England Mycological 
Foray. New members are 
always welcome. 

Ann Fairman, Editor 
Nutmeg Mycological Society 
P.O. Box 530 
Groton 06340-0530 



All the articles are most 
interesting and 
informative. One feels 
proud and protective of 



what Connecticut offers. 

The Citizens' Bulletin 
should be in every school 
library and introduced by 
every teacher to every 
child. 

Bertha J. Carlson 
Old Lyme 


Endnote 


You think I have visions 
because I am an Indian. 

I have visions because 
there are visions 
to be seen. 


Buffy Ste. Marie 
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The Night Sky 


A View of 
the Planets 

by Francine Jackson 

That first "star" you see 
tonight most likely will 
not be a star, especially 
if you happen to be looking 
toward the west. Right 
after sunset, the planet 
Venus will be the first 
bright star-like object to 
appear. Because Venus is 
travelling eastward through 
the stars, it will be 
clearly visible throughout 
much of the summer. 

Joining Venus this month 
in the western sky is the 
elusive planet Mercury; 
because it is close to the 
sun, Mercury is never seen 
in a dark sky. Possibly 
the best chance of seeing 
Mercury is on June 25, when 
it is only about 10 degrees 
(about the span of one fist 
held at arm's length) in 
the four o'clock position 
from Venus. 

Counting Mercury and 


Venus, ancient people 
recognized five of these 
wandering "stars" in the 
sky. If you're lucky 
enough to have insomnia 
this month, all of these 
are waiting for you in June 
skies. 

As darkness comes, turn 
to the southeast. There 
you will find the original 
ringed planet, Saturn. 



Lying in the constellation 
Scorpius, the Scorpion, 
Saturn is the brighter of 
two objects here — the 
other is Antares, Scorpius' 
brightest star. 

About an hour after 
Saturn appears, look for 
the red planet. Mars. It 
is in the constellation 
Sagittarius, just left of 


the familiar teapot-shaped^^ 
star grouping which 
comprises the Archer's head 
and chest. 

Finally, looking 
southeast at about 2 a.m., 
the planet Jupiter will 
blaze up out of the 
horizon. Second only to 
Venus in brightness, 

Jupiter's light is 
unmistakable, especially 
since it currently resides 
in a rather dim 
constellation, Aquarius, 
the Water-Bearer. 

Of course, June is also f 
an important month for the 
Earth; this month the Earth 
is tilted such that the sun 
will appear to reach its 
greatest northern point in 
the sky, marking the 
beginning of summer at 
12:30 p.m. on June 21. 

What a coincidence! Just 
when people don't mind 
being outside at night 
(barring mosquitoes), the 
"wanderers," those five 
moving stars known since 
antiquity, have come to 
give us their best view in 
a long time. Enjoy! ■ 
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